INTRODUCTION

the Ganges, the exclusive, conservative East, won a victory
over the intruding, progressive West, which to the actors on
the scene must have appeared final and decisive. But it was
neither final, nor decisive. For though the obstacles thrown
by hostile man and nature could stop the onward march of the
Macedonian phalanx, nothing could arrest the sure and
world-wide progress of ideas and culture, which constituted
the real strength of Hellas and were but rudely* expressed by
the disciplined array of Alexander's armies.

India has not willingly sought the treasures of foreign
wisdom and guarded by encircling seas and the loftiest
mountain-ranges in the world, she had tried throughout the
long course of ages, to work out her own salvation. Again
and again, both before and after Alexander, the barriers
have been broken through and her children, who would fain
believe that all light comes from the East, have been com-
pelled to admit the rays of the Western Sun,

"In the twilight of pre-historic times," asserts Dr. Hommel,
"we discern faint indications that India in common with all
regions of Asiatic and European civilisation drew supplies
from those stores of Egyptian, Babylonian and Assyrian
antique-lore, which were so far as we know, the ultimate
sources of the knowledge which distinguished civilised man
from savage." (vide Fritz Hommel, "Grundriss der Geographic
und Geschichte des Alten Indiens"). But it is only fair to
say that the history of those long past times is lost, and save
perhaps in some faintly sketched and dubious outlines, cannot
be recovered. The Indian expedition of Alexander the Great
was the first occasion of the close, conscious contact between
the East and the West. The arms of the conqueror, it is true,
subdued no more than a mere corner of India and that only
for a time, but that Hellenic culture to the diffusion of which
Alexander devoted attention as great as that bestowed by
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